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THE CAPTAIN’S STORY: 
OR, ADVENTURES IN JAMAICA THIRTY YEARS ; 
CHAPTER X.—THE RETURN. 
Ir was with regret that I left the huge, scaly, head- 
less trunk of the slain alligator behind. I wanted 
very much to take it with us; but it was voted too 
large and cumbrous, and moreover, how was I to 
preserve it? ‘The head might be easily managed, 
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for there was little flesh on it, and what there was, 
a few hours’ exposure to the fierce rays of the sun 
would soon dry up; but the body would require 
anatomical preparation, and preservative skill be- 
yond the sun’s reach or our knowledge, so they 
said; and the body was abandoned, much to my 
regret, then and now. 

And so, with one parting glance at the blackish 
brownish armour-clad body, which, as we reseded, 

UU 
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oked more like a dismounted cannon than aught 
e, I stepped into the canoe, and again we 
readed the intricacies of the mangrove creek. 
W e had time and opportunity to look about us 
cur minds not being oceupied with the 
wonder 
place we were in. 


strange 


strife, we were able to observe, 
7 
t 


admire the curious 

a strange place, and full of 

t seemed the hot-bed of the reptile 

creation: snakes and lizards of ever » 
eppare salts, and of all sizes were there. In our 
zdvance up the creck we had seen none of these 
more likely, they had failed 
For my part, I confess 


y description, 


creatures, or, what is 


to attract our attention. 


ad and my heart at that time were so | 
T had no room in either for | 


full of alligator, that 
any minor object; my eye could not take in the 
smaller reptiles which I now perceived creeping 
along the slimy mud, on the sunny bank, 
and dropping with a sullen “flop” into the clear 
but not sweet water of the creek. Nothing about 
us was “sweect;” a fetid, sickening smell poisoned 
the air, and no wonder, for, as I have before stated, 


1 
the deadly nightshade luxuriated around us in 


basking 


close proximity, and many herbs there were, ihe | 


names of which I forget, but whose odour sti 
clings to my memory with a disagreeable tenacity. 

In spite of the disturbance to our olfactories, 
however, our curiosity would not allow us to pass 
through this strange locale swiftly or unhecdingly. 
Cigar in mouth, we braved the dangers of the pass; 
and I dare affirm that the most invetcrate anti- 
smoker would have pardoned us had he been with 
us in that canoe. Every now and then a break in 
the umbrageous covering which hemmed us in 
would occur; there would we halt: then, emerging 
from the close atmosphere of deadly narcotics, would 
we breathe the freer air; and there, too, were the 
reptiles gathered in greatest number, for there the 
sun penctrated, and they crawled, and basked, and 
bred, and sweltered beneath his scorching rays. 

In one of these “breaks” we had taken our 
stand, and were silently watching the shiny, slimy 
creatures as they pursued their different vocations, 
or enjoyed their accustomed pastimes, scarcely 
interrupted by our presence. 

Their boldness, tameness, or sense of security, 
vhichever it might be, proceeded, I found, from 
ignorance. Not often did the intruding canoe 
displace those waters; not often did the face of 
man disturb those solitudes; for, alas! disturbance, 
commotion, and destruction are the usual ac- 

amidst the wild waters of 
the desert, the gloomy recesses of the forest, and 
the dismal swamps of the lagoon. I was wat 


companiments of man 


ching 
+1 AY ty : £71 * 
the contortions of a little | s-ereen fellow 
f about six inches lone, whic ; continually 


0 
lefiant and 
e, and which the learned 
Jasper informed me was the “bullaris,” or bladder 
izard, when all of a sudden my eyes lighted upon 
2% Savage green dog, staring fiercely a e from 
beneath the tortuous venerable but 
nknown tree. 


Hullo! what’s that? awi 


wuffine out its throat in a most 
‘ 


hreateni ng manner at m 


1 
A 
tT 
vo 


roots 





| less, 


| never so fine a 





All eyes were 


stood, looking calmly but- wrat hfully tt of his 


fastness upon the bold invaders of his unsavoury 


territory. <A dog, certainly: the short thick fore 
lees, round head, and full eyes, attested his genus; 
but he was green—that was the marvel 
ever seen a green dog before? 

Jasper had, apparently, for when questioned as 
to what it was, he replied that is was very harm. 
nd that he had scen them often before, 
specimen. 

“ But is ita dog?” Lasked; for I perceived that 
he blinked that question, and k ept running on 
about its harmlessness and docility when tamed. 

“ Of course it’s a dog; do you think it’s a cai 
said Gibson: as if everything not a dog must of 
necessity be a cat; however, I let that pass. 

“T don’t believe it’s wild either; look how ii 
stares! Here, Tartar, Tartar, Tartar!” and Gibson 
began to whistle to our green friend. 

“Wi! hi! hi!—oh my massa! my ma 
leetle buchra! he whistle to de gu: m! he take him 
for dog—hi! hi! oh, dis too much for Nim!” 
And so it appeared. to be; I never 
laugh so in my life. 

He slapped his thighs, and wagged his head, and 
rolled his body about as though he were ~~ 
The green dog was so astounded at the cont or 
tions of Nim, that he never moved, but still 1 ke pt 
staring at us, notwithstanding the noise. 

“Hush, Nim, be quiet,” said Jasper, whose sides 
were age with suppressed mirth; “ sit still, and 
laugh in your stomach, if you mu: t Ia 
me the ght rifle, quick.” 

Nim followed his master’s order to the letter; 
he rolled his eyes instead of his body, and although 

evidently ready to exp lode, not a sound was — 

Jasper took the rifle, and instantly raised it to 
his saudie rv; the green dog’s —— Were eX 
cited by this movement, however, and he quickly 
drew ia his head; but quicker sped the bullet, and 
when the smoke cleared off I beheld him lyi 
across the roots, half in and half out of the waicr. 

We paddled up to the spot, and hauled him o 
board; he was no dog, certainly, but a very : 
looking animal of the lizard kind. 

“He was very nearly too quick for me,” 
Jasper; “another moment and I should have ! 
too late; he’s a fine fellow; I never saw a 
guana, nor so big a one; did you, Nim?” 

«No, ma: ssa; neber did; him saan 
I eber see.” 

“Nim, where’s your manners? How 
langh at the —— officer ? 
you over to the regiment at Stony Hi 
big 


rt 
> 


9. fallow 
saw a felloy 


Take care L cd 


drum.” 
‘IT don’t care; he is very like a 
_— Ih. 

“ He is past whistling to, at all events. 
defunct,” said Harry, as he 
lizard. 

There was no holding Nim at this; at t! 
“Tartar,” off he was again. Certainly th 
far surpasses the mirth of a Eu 

in strength and ughs wiih hi 

whoie body; 


-aminod 
examined 


of a nesro 
length. Slackey 1: 


every muscle seems ) 





turned upon him. re he 


conytlsed, every 


min 
did 


tin 
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feature distorted ; he rolls on the ground, he springs 
up, he flings himself down again, and without mak- 
ne a great noise, absolutely shouting or yell- 
ing, he keeps up 2@ continual fire ‘of it nterjections and 
oxclamations peculiar to yay 
witnessed to be understood, ay! and in a ——— 
climate for negro sdelk. ‘like West Indian 
madeira, deteriorates in cold latitudes. 

“JT expected to hear him bark 
minute, he looked so sa 


- ot 
ing a grea nou 


too, 


wage; Inucky for you he 
e turned 
mindful of his 


didn’t fly at you, my boy! lt stem bien 
your whistle into a whine,” 


al 


said I, 
igator speech. 

“You took him fora 
just as bad as me,” 
y to be grammé ation ul. 

“Well, he uncommon like a dog about the 
head,” said Harry, who was turning him over; 
“what a queer beast it is.” 

It was a queer beast; about three feet in length, 
with a long ‘Sonal tail, back strongly serrated or 
jagged like a saw, a large pouch at the shige 
notched and indented all over, which, like t 
my little grass-green friend, it could puff out at 

making itself iil both fierce and hideous ; 


green dog, too; you were 
said Gibson, too much confused 


is 


hat of 


But it must be | 


remained stationary and expeciant. 
| was not put to a severe t 


jumped on shore and disappeared in the bush; wo 
Our patience 
est: in avery few minutes 
Nim reappeared; holding a slight stick upright in 
his hand, ready to strike, he advanced stealthily, 


| with the caution of a cat, and the bloody intent of 


at Johnny, every | 


4 


| black eyes roll, and his great white teeth gli 


general colour was green, tinged here and there | 


vith brown. 

The iguana, which Jasper informed us was its 
Jassical name, is considered a great delicacy, but 

> had none of us stomachs for the feast ; 
general aspect of the creature was too strange and 
repulsive to be suggestive of food, and we 
ingly presented him to Nim, who 
thanks most gratefully. 

We moved slowly on past the sunny break, and 
agin threaded the gloomy : rand of the overhang- 
ing mangroves, amidst the dar] 
nodding flowers of the deadly nightshade. 
mangroves were fine many of them fifty 
feet high, with rus pm ape bark, and drooping 
ches covered 1 bright-green leaves, ma 

ich dipped in the water. 
neroves enn grow in brackish 
oysters are sometimes 


accord- 
grinned his 


trees, 


bra 
of wl 
A 


AS ma 


ny 


water, 


yund clinging to the sub- 
mersed Ss dan, meray no doubt 
ancient fabulous opinion that shell-fish sometimes 
grew on trecs like fruit. 

As we proceeded, Jasper pointed out several 
strange plants, strange at least to me, amongst the 
res st the castor. oil pl: ant, or Palina Christi, with 
iis prickly stem, its 


1 long 
stalks, large leaves, 


and a green, spike 
flowers; ] of the branche s, and an oily, 
glutinous sap exuded; I believe - of the purest 
kind is obtained from the Pala Christi of Jamaica. 

The only other obj ct especi ies worthy of atten- 
tion that we saw within that leafy tunnel, was an 
immeyse snake —genus unknown even toJasper. It 
was called “the green snake,” he said, but of course 
had a classical and more scientific nomenclature: 
he also declared that it was perfectly harmless, 
on considering its great size, I was very glad 
to hear, and quite ready “i believe. It was fast 
asleep, coiled up, and basking in the sun when we 
first perceived it. Nim im nediately asked per- 
mission to try and kill it, which being given, he 


Be 
»-like 


hae 
Droce ONC 


| right and left at something 
| none vd 


the | 


< leaves and white | 
The | 


! him, ha, ha! 


a red Indian, towards his sleeping victim; step by 
step—on and on—nearer and nearer, he steals over 
the soft green turf, through the 
amidst the tall rank grass; cat-like indeed was his 
every movement, aud Jike her, he must have been 
relyct-footed, for not the slightest sound of broken 
twig or rustling leaves was disce wailble to the acutest 
sense of hearing. 
And now he is 
lowers his 


thick branche 


within striking distance; he 
stick (which seemed to me too slight for 
the purpose) to within a few inches of the snake’s 
head, he fixes on the very spot on which the blow 
should fall, he raises his arm ouce more, his great 

gusten 
with the delight and pride of success; he is about 
to strike: what now ? is the man mad? 

“Hi! hi hi—oh mi! oh massa! oh hi! hi 
yelled Nim, his face of triumph transformed, 
by magic, into a face of mingled pain and rage, as 
he hopped about on leg, striking furiously 
on the ground, which 
us could see. It was not the snake: that 
had glided away at the first outcry; what was it ? 

In vain the question; for some minutes Nim 
continued screaming, hopping, and belabouring the 
ground, deaf to all appeals for information; at 
length he held both his tongue and his hand, and 
stooping, he picked up and displayed before our 
Ww ondering eyes the cause of his fury and his fear. 

“A scorpion,” said Jasper. “1 thought SO; 
has stung you, Nim, has he ?” 

* Yes, massa, him ’tune me bad, : and now I’ting 
You l yer ugly tail, will 


sa 
as u 


one 


he 


‘ting Nim wid 
yer? ha, ha! Now we see, now we see who bes’ man, 
massa *corpion !” 

Thus apostrophising his slain foe, Nim squatted 
down tailor-fashion, popped his wounded heel in 


| his lap, and began to crush the dead scorpion upon 


gave rise to the | 


apering purplish red 


the place where he was 

“ What is he at?” I asked Jasper. 

“The best thing he can be at—anointing 
wound with the fat of the aggressor; a sure 
om — for the evil,” replied Jasper. 

“Tg that indeed the case?” asked Harry, 
only a fable ?” 

“Tt is a fact, and no fable: the carries 
an antidote poison within itself; its 
sting is not fatal, but in this hot climate the effects 

lon 


stung. 


the 
and 


“ or 


scorpion 


as wellas a 


|} are always severe, somet imes dange rous, unless the 





| certain 


person stung can manage to kill the scorpion and 
rub his oil or fat into the wound; the cure is then 
and effectual,” said Jasper. 

“How wonderful, how delightful must be the 
study of natural history! I wish I knew more about 
it,” I said to Harry as, having disembarked from 
our canoes, we were watching the stowing away of 
the alligator’s head underneath the seat of the car- 
riage, and thinking, at least I was, of all we had 
seen and heard on Mangrove Lagoon. 

“Ah!” said Harry, is indeed a delightful 


uv 2 


“ it 
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study; your friend Jasper scems to be ‘ well up’ in 
the science, as they say in the schools. The more 
one sees of creation, the more one must marvel at 
its wonders, far surpassing our limited understand- 
ing; and I always think that the study of natural 
history is, or ought to be, of more consequence than 
merely satisfying a laudable curiosity ; it leads one 
by an easy, an agreeable, and a natural transition 
from Nature to Nature’s God. Surely no reasoning, 
no reflective mind, can contemplate the beauties, the 
wonders of creation, much less can he dive into its 
hidden mysteries, without a thought of the Creator 
—He ‘who made heaven and earth, and all that in 
them is.’ This incident of the scorpion, now, what 
a lesson it is of the power, the might, the mercy, 
and the goodness of God. We are led to believe 
that there is no poison without its antidote, and I 
do believe it.” 

“They will spoil that head if they put it in so,” 
he said, after a short pause ; and stepping up to the 
carriage he gave directions about its safe stowage. 

There was one peculiarity about old Harry that 
T never met with, at all events so fully developed, 
in any one else; and this was, the introduction of 
high thoughts and sacred feelings into common life. 
Constantly did he in his conversation refer to the 
Creator of the beautiful world in which he lived. 

It was broiling work driving home in the full 
blaze of the afternoon sun, but we managed to keep 
his fiery stroke from our heads, by inserting a leaf 
of the palmetto inside our straw hats; the thick soft 
leaf felt deliciously cool, and, hanging down before 
and behind, formed a sloping penthouse of protec- 
tion both to the eyes and the neck. 

The ladies were in the garden on the look-out 
for us, as we drove up from Plum-tree Tavern, 
through the cane field. 

They were delighted at our success, especially 
Miss Mary. ‘The head of the alligator was pro- 


; : = 
duced, examined, wondered at, and admired: his | 


slayer was complimented, and I think wondered at 
too. It was evidently not expected that I should 
have been the successful hunter; Jasper was to 
have been the man, and if not he, then Harry, who 
had been in Jamaica before. I gathered thus much 
from a few slight exclamations from Mrs. Jasper, 
partly of surprise, partly, I thought, of disappoint- 
ment that her husband had not played “ first 
fiddle.” It was natural enough; I did not blame 
her; on the contrary, I liked her all the better for 
it: whether my magnanimity was in any way 


caused by the blush of pleasure on Miss Mary’s | 


face, and the sparkle in her eyes when she heard 
of my success, I leave others to decide; she also 
was evidently surprised, but not, I thought, dis- 
appointed, and I read her looks aright; for, as I 
was parading my trophy, and pointing out, for 


her especial benefit, its various beauties—such as | 


its gleaming teeth, its fierce deep-set eyes, its hard 
and shining scales—she said in a low voice, “I am 
glad yow killed it, Mr. Brook; you must have 
been so pleased.” 

“Twas pleased, Miss Mary; and am more pleased 


than ever now, at your congratulations, and the | 


kind feeling which prompted them: you are not 
envious at my success,” I added, laughing. 
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*T! no, why should I be? who is ?” 

“ Oh, I thought Mrs. Jasper seemed rather dis. 
appointed that her husband had not killed the 
alligator instead of my doing so—that’s all.” 

“Yes, I think she is,” was the honest answer, 
“and it is natural she should be; I love Henry 
very much too, but he is not my husband, and T 
needn’t wish him to do everything better than 
everybody else—and—and so I am very glad you 
carried off the palm to-day, Mr. Brook.” 

Those were happy days, happy wecks, happy 
months. During the year our regiment was 
quartered at Stony Hill, I was a constant visitor at 
Running Water. Indeed, I spent fully as much of 
my time there as in the barrack-yard. There were 
but few parades; and with the exception of “Or. 
derly Officer” visiting the men’s rooms, and an 
occasional court martial, duty there was none, 
The men themselves, under non-commissioned 
officers, were continually employed “on fatigue,” 
clearing away “the bush,” which grew in too close 
proximity for health all around the quarter; the 
officers had therefore little of a military nature to 
occupy their time. Harry and Gibson sometimes 
accompanied me to Running Water, but not always; 
the attractions of the place were not, apparently, so 
great for them as for me. Harry preferred diving 
into the bush, and spending solitary days of war- 
fare upon the birds, insects, and reptiles to be 
found therein; and Johnny was often lazily in- 
clined, voted it “too hot to stir out,” and passed 
his time in a grass hammock, smoking a little, 
reading a little, sleeping a good deal, and perspir- 
ing always. I should not omit another occupation 
which took up much of his time, namely, killing 
musquitoes. Johnny had a very dark complexion, 
and consequently a very thin skin; musquitoes 
annoyed him much, as may be imagined; they 
drove their stings through the tender cuticle so 
perseveringly and in such numbers, that I have 
positively seen his face and hands marked as 
though he had the measles; and at first, before 
he was seasoned, the inflammation ran so high that 
he was actually on the sick list for several weeks, 
from nothing but musquito bites. 

Musquito curtains saved him when in bed, but 
in the Spanish (or grass) hammock he was at their 
merey—a word unknown in the musquito vocabu- 
lary; and he was obliged to wear gloves and a veil, 
to avoid being devoured. 

For my part, I set musquitoes at defiance; they 
bit me, it is true, but their bite neither inflamed 
nor itched to the degree it must have done with 
others; for I have seen men tear and scratch them- 
selyes after an attack from those venomous little 
creatures; indeed, it is this scratching which does 
all the mischief, and causes so much inflammation. 

As a proof what small effect their bites had upon 
me, I used frequently, for the amusement of myself 
and others, to allow the musquitoes to settle ad 


| libitum on the back of my hand, till a goodly array 


were gathered together, when I would suddenly 
close my fingers tightly—id. est, “ double my fist; 
not for the purpose of knocking down a musquit0, 


| as the movement might suggest, but simply to 
i catch him in a trap, the trap being my own skin 
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on the back of my hand, which, becoming contracted 
by the action of “doubling my fist,” holds the mus- 
quito fast by his proboscis; like the starling, he 
“can’t get out,” struggle and strain though he 
may; there he hangs, and you may kill him at your 
leisure. I have often caught and slain a dozen at 
a time in this way, covering the back of my hand 
with my own blood, which “the greedy little 
wretches,” as Johnny called them, had just appro- 
priated to themselves. 

Ah! here is a note, I see, amongst my papers, 
signed “ G. G.,” which stands for “ George Gibson.” 
How yellow the paper is, and how brown the ink; 
and no wonder, for they are both seven-and-twenty 
years old. What made me keep it I can’t think, 
for there seems nothing worthy of preservation in 
those two scrawlly lines: what a shocking hand 
the fellow wrote. Let me see:— 

“Dear Brook,—Those greedy little wretches the 
musquitoes have scarified my face, and I can’t show 
at Running Water to-day: make my excuses. 

“Yours ever, G. G.” 

Well, what have I hoarded up that for? Stay, 
what is this? “Give Miss Mary the inclosed.” 
Oh, oh! that’s it, is it? I have “let the cat out 
of the bag” at last: the name of “ Mary” was 
sufficient to insure the preservation of the note; 
nothing with her name upon it could be destroyed 
in those days of youth. 

Well do I remember what “ the inclosed” was: a 
pair of gloves for Miss Mary; and a birth-day gift. 

“But why call him ‘Johnny,’ if his name was 
‘George ?’” some gentle reader may ask. 

Well, “Johnny” was a name thus acquired. 
When George Gibson joined our regiment at the 
mature age of eighteen, he was an especially simple 


lad; far more ignorant of the ways of the world | 


than are the precocious youth of the present day, 
even at the early age of fifteen. ‘The consequence 
of this charming simplicity was the instant be- 
stowal of the name of “Johnny Raw,” by com- 
mon consent, upon Ensign George Gibson. He 
never lost the name with us; though he remained 
in the regiment till he commanded it, he was still 
“Johnny” with his old comrades. 





MEN I HAVE KNOWN. 
L—LORD CHANCELLOR TRURO. 


Tuomas Witpr was the second son of a small attor- 
ney, living ina small honse ina small square in 
one of the most unclean localities of the city of 
London, and yet very close to its magnificent 
cathedral, St. Paul’s. At an early age he was ad- 
mitted into St. Paul’s school, but did not remain 
long enough to get into the upper school; and, 
being a very sharp, lively boy, was taken away to 
assist in the business of his father’s office. A slight 
impediment in his speech operated against the 
successful prosecution of his studies, or at least 


against the vivd voce demonstration of his acquire- | 
ments, whatever they were; but still he was too | 


young and too short a while at lessoning to have 
learnt much, and he only left behind him the cha- 
tacter of being an idle, saucy, bold, clever urchin, 
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with no signs of plodding or laborious application. 
Dean Colet, therefore, the founder of this great in- 
stitution, could claim less merit on the score of his 
future carecr, than in opening the path for the poetic 
glories of Milton (who went thence to Cambridge), 
and only about as much as he contributed towards 
the military renown of Marlborough (also removed 
at twelve years of age)—two preceding Paulines who 
enjoyed the privileges of rudimental instruction at 
this fur-famed seminary. This would seem to be 
no very auspicious commencement even of legal 
life: no flattering position whence to lighten lowly 
and unpleasing toils by the cheering view of a bright 
hereafter. But what will not indomitable persever- 
ance and indefatigable industry accomplish ? ‘Tom 
never tired. He never ceased from work. He as- 
pired, and he pressed upwards with his eyes fixed 
on the summit of the hill, as an archer’s upon the 
target at the centre of which he aims. 

Stimulated by the contemporaneous youthful 
example of certain companions, he extended his 
grasp to intellectual improvement and the mastery 
of various knowledge derived from books and able 
men; and thus when he had, consequently, ad- 
vanced into respectable and lucrative practice as a 
principal, his reputation for skill and energy stood 
high, his services were widely sought, and his pro- 
eress was rapid as it was solid and productive. A. 
wealthy marriage crowned this gratifying condi- 
tion. 

His growing ambition, however, was not to be 
satisfied in an inferior walk of the profession. He 
felt his strength, and he threw off the attorney to 
be called to the bar. By an extraordinary infliction 
(for so the contest might be truly described,) of self- 
control and management of the vocal organs, he 
overcame the obstacle of the impediment to which 
T have alluded; and by an almost unparalleled de- 
votedness to his functions soon rose to eminence as 
a pleader and lawyer. Days and nights were spent 
in the most arduous undertakings; and no advyo- 
cate ever addressed a court who took more con- 
scientious pains to become completely acquainted 
with the bearings of every case intrusted to his 
charge, and the merits on which his clients relied. 
Substantial ability, unwearied diligence, and ac- 
cumulating experience in all the intricacies and 
difficulties of law, as well as in the mysteries of 
mankind (exposed to the lawyer as to the physician 
and Roman priest,) led him on surely, step by step, 
to that mountain summit of which his youth might 
hardly dare to drcam—that elevation approached 
by few, achieved by one in thousands. One day I 
walked into that august assembly, the British House 
of Peers, and, seated on the woolsack in ermined 
robes, at the head of them all, beheld the first sub- 
ject of the realm, their President, Thomas Wilde, the 
Lord High Chancellor Truro! The impediment 
in his speech, to which I have alluded, was rarely 
perceptible when he was at the bar and addressing 
But in early manhood 


judges or convincing jurics. 
it annoyed him much, and it was only by an extra- 
ordinary self-command, and resolution not to speak 
| till he got the organs into a proper condition for 
| pronunciation, that he first qualified, and finally 
' conquered, the defect, which if not conquered must 
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have forced him to be a Chamber Counsel, and so 
have baffled his ambition. An instance will show. 
- Bloomfield, the author of the “ Farmer’s Boy,” was 
promoted (as Burns in the excise) to a clerkship in 
a public law-office, which did its work in Middle 
Temple Lane. I was desirous to see the poet, and 
Wilde made an errand to this office in order to afford 
mean opportunity. Bloomfield was behind the desk, 
and came forward to know what was wanted. But 
Wilde was speechless; some emotion on seeing the 
rainstrel in so unfit a place might have affected him ; 
but there they stood for full five minutes gazing at 
each other, while I wondered what could bethe result; 
whether it was Bloomfield or not, and whether my 
friend meant to ask his question, or walk out, as 
Lord Burleigh does in the drama, with a shake of 
his learned head. But at last the dumb-show ended, 
and some explanations took place. The poct had 
good cause thereafter to remember the day when 
his apparition in a dark, dingy hole produced a fit 
of silence and a victory, instead of a fit of stammer- 
ing and mortification. 


RATS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL HISTORY.” 

PART II, 
INNUMERABLE are the poisons that are made and 
sold for rats; but if you poison one or two, the sur- 
vivors take warning from their fate, and you kill no 
more. I have a note of a well authenticated in- 
stance, where some poison had been placed in a 
hole, in order to destroy a mother rat and her young 
family, who had established themselves in a room. 
‘Nhe hole every morning was found stopped up, and 
it was ascertained that the mother rat stopped it 
tip, in order, as was supposed, to prevent her in- 
experienced young getting at it and devouring it. 





| ample of this. 


{t does not pay the professional rat-catchers to | 


poison their victims : 
and can be sold sometimes even for sixpence to 
people in London, to kill with dogs; the conse- 
quence is, that in the neighbourhood of London 
there is great competition among the fraternity as 
to who shall “catch” (that is the professional term) 
for farmers Jones or Brown. After a good day’s 
sport, the successful rat-catcher goes to London by 
train with a sack half full of live rats, for which he 
is sure to find a speedy sale, as fresh caught coun- 
try rats are more active than London sewer rats. 
There is not the same demand for live rats in Paris ; 
and when I arrived in that city very late one night, 
I saw them running about the public-streets at 
every turn. They do a great deal of good in this 
city, for they eat up much cf the refuse and rubbish 
which the Parisian householder empties at his 
door. Sometimes an onslaught is made on them, 
and then the Parisian chiffonier, or rag-collector, 
skins them, and sells the skins to the currier, who 
tans and sells them to the glove-makers to make 
the thumbs of ordinary kid gloves. The skins are 
not always large enough, or strong enough, to make 
the body of the glove, though they are often made 
of for this purpose. Many a lady is now wear- 
ing gloves of rats’ skin, though she imagines that 


use 


a live rat is worth fonrpence, | 
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they are the best “ Parisian kid.” N.B.—Rats g 
more plentiful in Paris than kids. 

Those who have seen a rat fighting for his lif. 
or else stringing himself up for a spring upon his 
enemy, must have noticed his formidable teeth. 
every animal has a defence of some kind provided 
for him, and to a rat the teeth answer the purpose 
of sword, dagger, bayonet, and chisel; they are use- 
ful tools to him in time of peace, with which he 
gnaws through substances which intervene he. 
tween himself and the food which his sharp sens: 
of smell enables him to detect; in time of danger 
they are admirable weapons of offence and de fonce, 
Having myself been placed in battle array, on more 
occasions than one, against a rat, I know from ex. 
perience that they can inflict very severe wounds, 
which often take a long time to heal, though there 
is no “poison” about him. But few people have 
ever been bitten by a rabbit, though he has some- 
what the same kind of teeth, namely, the rodent or 
gnawing. These teeth are made on a very beautiful 
principle. Ifthe reader examine the tooth of the nex: 
boiled rabbit he has for dinner, he will find that he 
will be able easily to cut away with a pen-knife the 
internal portion of the tooth, while the external pari 
is so hard and glass-like, that he can scratch his 
finger nail with it. As the animal eats, the in 
soft portion is worn away, and the outer remains 
projecting, presenting a chisel-like edge. In order 
to supply the waste caused by this perpetual wear- 
ing away, the teeth are always growing up from 
the bottom; it follows, as a matter of necessity, 
that if the opponent of any tooth be knocked away, 
the perfect tooth will still continue to grow. This 
accident not unfrequently happens to rats, rabbits, 
beavers, and in fact almost all gnawing animals. | 
am enabled to give in the illustration a capital ex- 

Tt willbe seen that the lower tooth 
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extent, in cons 
not being pro- 


The rat 


has grown upwards to a very great 
sequence of its corresponding tooth 
perly opposed to it, through an accident. 
of whose head a figure is given, was killed a 


° xr: ’ end 
Clewer Mill, near Windsor, a few weeks ago, anc 


soi 3 hat 
brought to me as a great curiosity. I found that 
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the jaw through some injury had become dislocated, 
and the teeth, obedient to the law of nature, as 
above described, had grown in the fantastic form 
they now present. Of course, with his disabled set 
of teeth, this rat was unable to gain his living by 
onawing ; 80, like a wise animal, he had gone to a 
place where he could find his food ready prepared 
for him; and where could there be a better place 
than a corn-mill? I found, upon examination, that 
he had been living on flour, which required no bit- 
ing, and could be easily picked up, even with his 
disabled set of teeth. His cleverness in going to 
the right quarters had procured him an easy living, 
for he was quite fat and in excellent condition, and 
in a state of plumpness which he would not have 
exhibited had he taken up his home anywhere but 
in a corn-mill, where flour was abundant. 

The man who brought me this curious rat is 
“ Rat-catcher to her Majesty,” at Windsor; the 
moment 2 rat is heard of about the castle, or the 
outlying premises, he is sent for to exercise his 
official capacity; and I must give him credit for 
great cleverness in his profession, which he has 
practised many years. And let me here state, that 
it requires great experience to catch a rat who is 
out foraging for himself away from his companions, 
and especially so in royal premises, where he is so 
closely watched, as his presence might annoy the 
regal inhabitants of the ancient castle. This man, 


aly 


one Bradshaw, tells a story with great glee, of 


royalty once noticing him at work and approving 
of his plan of operations. 

Every now and then there appear in the news- 
paper advertisements, “ How to secure and entice 
rats, without traps or poison, ete.” I am in pos- 
session of one of these marvellous secrets, which, 
as Tam not bound to secrecy, and as [ paid pretty 
high for it, I give for the benefit of my readers. 
The first step to be taken is to allure the rats all 
together to a proper place: having done this, a large 
bag, or sack, must be provided, having a strong 
ease all round the top, in which a clothes line musi 
berun: the bag must be capacious enough to cover 
nearly the whole floor of the place where the rats 
ave to be collected together. The string must go 
trom the centre of one end of the bag up to a pulley 
fixed in the ceiling of the room, and be continued 
along the ceiling to the furthermost corner of the 
room, and then hung down into the corner. Having 
stopped all the holes in the room, take 1lb. good 
ilour, 3 ounces treacle, 6 drops of the oil of rho- 
dium; mix well together, and add lb. of the 
crumbs of bread. 
the above food upon the ceutre of the bag, then 
take a red herring, and broil it a little before the 
lire, tie a piece of string to it, and trail it along the 
ground, by the corn-stacks, outhouses, etc. where 
the rats frequent, and let them thus, by following 
the scent, find out the meal, ete. in your room. 
Continue feeding them in the room, and trailing 
for them every evening for a weck, and allow them 
to regale themselves on their food and go quietly 
away. 

At the end of the week, put on an old cloak or 
gown, so as to make you appear as much like a 
post as possible. Just before they come to feed in 


Just before dusk, put a little of 
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the evening, sit yourself quietly down m the corner 
of the room where the food is laid, take the string 
in your hand, and sit perfectly still; wait until you 
think the rats are all at feed, then pull up the string 
sharply; up goes your bag; secure the mouth 
immediately, and you have the rats prisoners. 

Numerous cautions are given in order to make 
this troublesome plan (of which I have only given 
an abstract) succeed, and even then I much doubt 
its answering. I give it more as a specimen of a 
“ Rat-catching secret” than as a useful receipt. 

I would, nevertheless, recommend the house- 
holder who is troubled with rats, to try the follow- 
ing plan, the discovery of a Norfolk farmer lad. 
He made some thin mixed meal for the pigs one 
evening, and left it in a tub; the next morning he 
was surprised by finding a rat or two drowned in 
it; as he had mixed it unusually thin, the rats had 
probably taken it for solid meal and jumped upon 
it. The next night he caught more rats in the thin 
meal, throwing some dry on the top; the third 
night, he put some solid meal to encourage them; 
soon after he again put fluid meal, and caught all 
those that had been attracted by the solid meal, 
which would support their weight. 

If the reader thinks of trying this plan, let him 
do it at once, for I have such an opinion of the rat’s 
cleverness, that I almost believe he takes in our 
weekly newspapers and periodicals, and will thus 
learn this newly discovered plan for his destruction 
quite as quickly as the reader, who, I think, has 
now had enough about this sagacious and much 
persecuted little animal. 


MADEIRA: ITS CLIMATE AND SCENERY. 
Anovut this season, many invalids are quitting our 
inclement shores for more genial climates. The 
island of Madeira has long been celebrated as a 
winter residence for patients with pulmonary com- 
plaints. Its advantages in this respect have not 
been overrated. ‘Those who have visited Madeira 
have rarely been disappointed in regard to its 
and many have been surprised to find its 
scenery also of unsurpassed beauty and grandeur. 
Moquet, an old writer two hundred and fifty years 
ago, said: “I think Madeira is the pleasantest 
place in the world tolive in. The air is very swect 
and temperate, whence it is no wonder if the an- 
cients reckoned it the Elysian Fields, and as an 
earthly paradise.” Captain Basil Hall, who had 
explored many of the grandest scenes in all parts 
of the world, declares he had scen nothing finer 
than the scenery of Madeira. We need not, there- 
fore, be surprised at the enthusiastic way in which 
many travellers have described the island, or at 
the names by which the Portuguese love to designate 
it; as, “ Queen of the Atlantic,” and the “ Flower of 
the Ocean.” 

Sir James Clark, in his treatise on Climate, after 
comparing Madeira with other favourite places of 
winter residents, says: “ It must bereadily perceived 
how great are the advantages which this island 
presents over the best climates on the continent of 
Europe. It is warmer during the winter, and 


salubrity, 
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cooler during the summer; it has less difference 
between the temperature of day and night, between 
one season and another, and between successive 
days ; it is almost exempt from keen cold winds, and 
enjoys a general steadiness of weather to which the 
best of these are strangers; the rains are circum- 
scribed, and usually fall at regular periods.” 

The end of autumn is considered the rainy sea- 
son. During November, the weather generally 
becomes clear and settled, and continues fine, with 
rare interruptions, till about the middle of January. 
From this till the end of March the weather is less 
steady. 'The summits of the mountains are covered 
with snow, and days of cold drizzling rain occasion- 
ally occur on the coast. Often, during February 
and March, the air has something of a wintry feel- 
ing; and there is a rawness and chilliness sufficient 
to make one miss the cheerful blaze of a fireside 
during the first hours of morning, and to suggest 
wise precautions as to warm clothing. Neither is 
April a month fully to be trusted, nor ought great 
precaution to be therein abandoned. During May 
the weather improves, and then, in June, the bright, 
glorious summer of Madeira commences. Although 
medical men usually name the end of June as the 
earliest time at which an invalid who has passed 
the winter in Madeira can with safety return to 
England, many leave the island at too early a period. 
June is nearly all that could be desired or con- 
ceived of as excellent in climate; and, even as the 
summer advances, the heat is so tempered by the 
sea breezes as not to be sultry or oppressive. 

During summer the winds blow with great steadi- 
ness from the north and north-cast. Months of 


sunny sky and cloudless weather may then follow in 
uninterrupted succession. 
however, the upper parts of the island are gene- 
rally colder than the atmosphere moving over them, 
much of the vapour of which is therefoye precipitated ; 
so that clouds and mist frequently envelope the tops 


of the mountains. At these seasons all the severity 
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of a northern winter is sometimes presented on the 
highest parts of the island. The cold there is often 
intense; snow covers the hills for a considerable 
period, and the peasants sometimes perish amidst 
storms while crossing the mountains. 

Madeira is in its greatest length 45 miles, and 
15 in its greatest breadth; the circumference js 
upwards of 100 miles. In its general outline, the 
island presents the appearance of a mass of moun- 
tains, of considerable height in the whole extent, 
above which, in the centre, there rise various peaks 
and ridges. The highest point is the Pico Ruivyo, 
more than 6200 feet above the level of the sea; and 
several of the other mountain summits are not far 
below the same elevation. The central mountain 
range is everywhere deeply riven by ravines, which 
are separated from each other by branch ridges 
running down towards the coasts. Often these 
ridges are of the most trifling breadth, standing up 
like walls of partition between the abysses on either 
side of them, terminating in sea-cliffs of immense 
height. The slope of the land is for the most 
part more abrupt, and the cliffs are more pre- 
cipitous on the north coast than on the south; to 
which, however, at certain points, the branches of 
the central mountain reach down, forming some of 
the most gigantic sea-cliffs in the world. 

The appearance of the island, in approaching it 
from the north, is one of extreme majesty. A range 
of lofty cliffs is seen, like a huge rocky wall, of which 
the base is lashed by the surges of the ocean, while 
the summit is crowned by the dark luxuriant 
foliage of native forests. Beyond appear succes- 
sive heights, rising rapidly towards the central 


| ridge of the island; most frequently a zone of 
In winter and spring, | 


massive cloud rests midway on the mountains; 
while, far in the blue ether above, are seen a few of 
the jagged peaks and lofty summits of the island, 
their apparent height being greatly increased by 
this interception from the base. 

Funchal is usually approached by the east point 
of the island, the Cape St. Lourenco; between 
which and the Desertas there is a passage of about 
ten miles. The south part of the island is not 
clothed with forests as is the north, and, from a 
distance, little of vegetation can be observed, its 
appearance being more that of a rugged and barren 
voicanic island. Upon nearing it, however, the 
eye detects signs of vegetation, in the shape of a 
few round-headed pines, scattered high up; while 
immediately upon the coast, and more generally at 
the openings of the ravines, small white spots in 
clusters are disccrnible ; these, upon applying the 
ship’s telescope, prove to be the villas and cottages 
of the country. 

The first appearance of Funchal is peculiar. 
There is none of the smoke or thick atmosphere of 
a large city impending over it. The houses are all 
of a brilliant whiteness, rendered more marked by 
the contrast with the dark soil and the rugged 
ravines behind. As the vessel approaches the 
shore, the city, the surrounding vineyards and cul- 
tivated ground, present a beautiful prospect.* The 


* The vine-blight has made sad alteration in the aspect as well 
as the prosperity of the island, but let us hope that the disaster 
is only temporary. 
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voyagers perceive it have 
followi words of 
I do not know on the 
elobe ich so much astonishes and delights, upon 
first arrival, as the Island of Madeira. 
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gloomy close of the autumn, or 
tration of an English winter. 

views that which he 
regret, his 
have given half that he possessed to ree When 
he lands upon the island, achange! Winter 
the naked trees which he left 
most luxuriant and varied 
for warmth and splendour; 


had —— d with 
sufferings, he 
ain. 

what 
has become summer, 
x1 for the 


and frost 
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are exchane 


foliage; snow 
the ecenk 

ropics: a bright bine sky, 

ills covered with vines, a deep 

and novel costume—all 

eye, just at the precise 

} been landed even upon a 

barren isl: md would have been considered a luxury.’ 

The city is built round the bay; the houses in 
some places being at a very short distance from 
the water. Near the shore, one of the first objects 
that strikes the eye is the governor's house; a 
large building, half fort, half palace, of irregular 
architecture. Between this and the sea appears 
= recently-formed public walk, the Praca da 
inha, ch the low sea-wall rises from the 
to the east of the Praca is a high 
stone ‘column, erected for the purpose of unlading 
boats ; but the shifting of the beach has rendered 
it useless. 'I'o the rieht of this column is seen the 
Custom-house. Several low fortifications are also 
observable along the beach; and quite at the eastern 
extremity of the town stands the fort of St. Jago, 
with the church of the same name above it. 

The bay is surrounded by an amphitheatre of 
mountains, ‘wis h rise nearly 4000 feet behind the 
city; tl regions clothed parts with 
pine and other European trees, while the 
lower are terraced into weaperee s and garden 
eround. Deep-cleft ravines here and there inter- 
sect these mountains, their sides starting up into 
bold overhanging precipices ; while in their gloomy 
depths, mountain streams, descending from the 
centre of the island, find an outlet through the 
town to the sea. After rains, these streams roll 
with tremendous force down the steep descent ; 
but in passing through the town, they are now 
nischief, by being made to 
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prevented from doing 
flow in channels buil 
masonry. The hill-sides are studded with beanti- 
ful quinias or villas; these, with the white pillars 
on which the trellis-work of the vineyards is sup- 
ported, smile brightly out from amidst the Iuxu- 
riant verdure by which they are surrounded. 
Conspicuous is the church of our Lady of the 
Mount, (Nossa Senhora do Monte,) situated 2600 
feet above the city. Our Lady of the Mount is 
supposed to be the patroness of sailors, who are 
wont to pay her due homage, 


protection during their perils upon the deep. 


The voyager | 
in all probability confined to his | 
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Ina week, he again | 
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Soon 83 the stranger gets on 
ficiently novel omit exciting. 
mp ‘ith boats, boatmen, oxen, 
asks, bales of goods, and a mass of ot 
imate and inanimate, through which h 
wend his way to the custom-house. 
getting through the forms of this wine 
the Portuguese sentry at the gal 
of Funchal. ‘The strane 

of the natives; the narrow streets, pared 
small round stones from the beach; the 
of wheeled carriages 5 the alediges drawn 
in which goods the smail number 
of shops ; the absence of windows st of these, 
the goods being ranged at the wide door-way; 
the peculiar aspect of the houses, the ground-foo 
of which, being laid out in store-rooms 
windows iron- barred and without glass 
balcony projects — the second floor; 
palanquin or hammock; the burroqueros or hors 
boys, with their island ponies for hire; palm trees, 
and bananas, and other strange trees appearing 
over the ge mara walls of the houses; the black 
caps and gowns of the clergy; the white jackets, 
straw bas: and white boots of the merchants ; 
sonorous Jingling of the bells of the oxen carts and 
the horrid ery of the drivers;—these and many 
other novel sights and sounds amuse and occupy 
the traveller as he walks from the custom-house to 
his destined place of habitation. 

Tf the stranger, as is usually the case 
landing, proceeds to the house of one of the mer- 
chants or residents of Funchal, he will find little 
that is pecrliar in its internal arrangement. The 
rooms are furnished much as they are in England. 
The table is the same, with the additicn of the 
choice wines and numerous foreign fruits which 
the island supplies. The most novel part of the 
house to a stranger is Ww what is called “ the turrets" 
a high square tower of two or more stories, over- 
topping the rest of the ee Tothe ti 
early visit is paid each morning, to survey - road- 
stead, in any arrival has taken place urin 
the night, or in case the telegraph on the I Whee 
as the English call 2, the Loo-rock, gives notice of 
a vessel appearing in the distance. The vessel 
from E marope usually approach from the east; an¢ 
those who have resided in Funchal know well the 
sound of “ Sigual from the Hast,” as one of the 
topics of Commnem conversation, espec caped about 
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From the upper room of the turret a do 
opens ont to a small porch or verandah, 
in the evening forms a delightful lounging-place. 
If the house be in the suburbs of the ‘ity, the tur- 
apart from the house, in a corner o! 


obably 
This garden is covered 


the vineyard and garden 


| over with vines on cance trellis-work, below whic! 


ated coffee-plants, and vegetables for 
Orange-trees and bananas 
and the 
borders are set with roses, geraniums, fuchsias, an d 
a vast variety of gay flowers and aromatic shrubs. 
The Portuguese of Madeira are a remarkably fin 
race of people. The men are of good stature, we 
e, and athletic; their complexion dark 
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onl + swarthy, the features generally well-shaped, 
and often remarkably handsome. They are polite, 
sober, contented, and inoffensive. Ivascibility of 
temper is one of the faults they are most acc ‘used 
of; yet stabbing and other results of violence of 
temper, so frequent among the lower classes in 
Portugal and other countries of the south of Europe, 
are here almost unknown. ‘They are generally 
cheerful and good-natured in the highest degree, 
uthough e xposed tomuch toiland hardship. ‘Their 
dict is of the most wretched sort—coarse bread and 
vegetables, with occasionally salt fish, and very 

‘ely do they obtain animal food of any kind. 
‘This ins 
mate, soon induces debility of constitution, and 
premature old age is frequent. ‘The women also 
toil hard, many of them being occupied continually 
in cutting fern and broom on the distant mountains 
to supply fuel for the city, whither they carry their 
loads to dispose of. In personal appearance the 
peasant and working women are much inferior to 
the men, being generally short and plain-featured. 
The labouring men wear white linen 
reaching below the knee; a coars 


trousers, 
e shirt, blue coni- 
inned 


eal cap or Pepe oars boots of russet, or unta 
and short jackets of blue 


athar 
alli, 


cloth. 


nt 
all 


‘Lhecountry women commonly wear petticoats ofa 
striped pattern, a corselet, and a short cape of coarse 
red or blue cloth; they also wear the carapuce in 
front of the plaited hair. The country people al- 
ways carry long sticks, to assist them in travelling; 
over this stick they also sling their coats, or any 
other article which they are carrying. At most of 

in Funchal it is common to see 
listaff, this being merely formed 
held under thearm. ‘The islanders 
are fond of music, but the art has attained little 
perfection among them. <A little instrument, the 
nachette, is peculiar tothe island; it has not much 
power, but eveat sweetness and liveliness of note. 
Some of the natives handle the guitar with skill. 
Generally after a festival, or market-day at Funchal, 
large bands of the country people are met return- 
ing to the mountai: 1s, headed by the musicians of 


the cottage doors 
women phy ying the d 
of a split cane, 


sufficient food, with hard toil in such a cli-" 





the party, who relieye the toil of the march by the 
inspiring sound of well known native airs. In 
Funchal, during the bright soft moonlight evenings, 
the air is filled with melody, floating from the gar- 
dens and terraces, where the hiceher classes often 
enjoy themselves after the heat had kept them 
within doors during the day; often, too, the dead 
stillness of the night is broken by the soft sweet 
totes of the machettinho, aceompanied by the mea- 
sured tread of some mountaineer, 
his far home among the hills. 

Many of the strangers who merely spend the 
winter in the island are prevented from secing any- 
thing of the remoter scenery. invalid runs 
great risk as soon as he passes beyond the ridge of 
the sheltered amphitheatre of hills by which the 
city is surrounded. Within this barrier, however, 
a complete protection is generally enjoyed from tho 
stormy and inhospitable weather that often prevails 
on the mountains and on the north coast during 
the winter. While the tempest howls over the up- 
land serras, the city below smiles in quict 
cheerful sunshine; and while the stormy blasts 
of the north whiten the far-off ocean with foam, 
and roll the Atlantic in angry surges against the 
rocky coast, the blue bay of Funchal remains calm 
and tranquil. 
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THE TURNPIKE MAN. 


On one of those thunderous nights which were so 
much more plentiful than pleasant in the early 
part of last July, it was our moist fortune to be 
driving in an open chaise along a bleak unsheltered 
road by which we were returning home alone after 
a brief pleasure-trip, to which we had been beguiled 
by the cloudless brilliancy of the afternoon. It 
rained, or rather it water-spouted, in such furious 
fashion, that we seemed to be pelted by fluid brick- 
bats. It was getting towards midnight when the 
horse, who luckily knew the road better than we 


| did, drew up of his own accord in front of a barrier 


vay. 


that stopped the Of course, it was a turn- 
pike-gate, which the toll-taker had closed, instead 


| of leaving it open, as he might have done, for our 


convenience. What was worse, the man had gone 
to bed, and was fast asleep, and we had the pleasure 
of bawling there several minutes in the most angry 


| downfall that ever inundated a traveller, before his 


snoring changed into grumbling, and, dashing out 


| in his nighteap and blanket, he swung wide the 


| barrier 


| character, 


and let little adventure, 
which happily cost us nothing more than a tempo- 
rary sousing, recalled to our remembrance an old 
acquaintance of the road, who was something of a 
and with whom, in days when we were 
younger, hg have had many a “crack” on things 
in general, and on roadside matters in particular. 
Joby Grimes, a con ifirmed old bachelor, kept the 
pike at the foot of the hill which leads into the 
village of Melford, famous in that part of the coun- 
try its trout-fishing, and the trout-fishing 
dinners served up in such capital style at the sign 


of the Rod and Recl. It was but a solitary life 


us pass. This 
i 


for 





THE TURNPIKE MAN. 


that Joby led, for Melford was half a mile from his 
pike, and in the village itself there were but half-a- 
dozen houses, including the inn, so that society 
was rather scarce at the best of times. What Joby 
could do to cultivate sociability with the world 
without, he did: under the spreading wych-elm 
which overshadowed his little square box of a 
house, he put up a broad, commodious, double- 
elbowed seat, which said as plainly as deal boards 
could speak, “ Sit down and rest yourself, O viator, 
and be sure of a welcome here.” And in truth it 
was but rarely that the weary pedestrian could 
resist the temptation to halt there for a while, par- 
ticularly if his route lay up the hill towards the 
city, three miles off. Whoever sat there was sure 
to be drawn into conversation with Joby Grimes; 


and thus the toll-keeper managed to keep his | 


human sympathies alive, and in some sort to sup- 
plement his knowledge of current history by the 
flying rumours of public events which he thus 
gleaned. 

Our own acquaintance with Joby began on that 
convenient bench, where we had stopped one morn- 
ing to arrange our tackle for a cast over the village 
bridge, where we have in times past landed many 
a two-pounder in the dusty road—but where, O 
mihi preteritos ! we are pretty sure we shall never 
Jand another. We found Joby a bit of a philo- 
sopher in his way, though he had not the slightest 
idea that he was anything of the sort. There was 


a kindliness in his nature which was apparent in 
every act, and stereotyped in the genial expression 
of his face, but which for a long time we could not 
harmonize with his hard unrelenting despotism in 


matters of business. We found out afterwards 
that as Joby classified the human race under two 
gencra—those who ride, and those who don’t ride; 
the non-riders, being of his own class, had his 
hearty sympathies, while he was apt to regard the 
others, although he took their cash, with somewhat 
of the feeling which he knew they entertained to- 


wards him as an exactor of dues which they would | 


prefer to withhold. He had an idea that the 
generality of them would cheat him if they could ; 
and in truth that idea was not quite unfounded, for 
among the anglers who during the summer season 
used to gig it to the Rod and Recl, we are ashamed 
to say, more than one had the meanness to “ shoot 
the gate,” and defraud Jo Grimes. 

One night, while staying at Melford, preparatory 
to a long day’s fishing on the morrow, we had 
2 long chat with Grimes on his wayside bench. 

“ How long have you followed this line of life, 
Jo?” 

“Thirty-one years, sir, come Michaelmas.” 

* And all the time at Melford 2?” 

“No; three year at Cranley; there I was but an 
agent, and paid all monies. 
suit me for long. 
in that sort o’ life : 
on a salary, you sce, and, in a pike, that’s crawlin’ 
work. 
difference—all you get’s your own, and you're 
encouraged to look arter it.” 


You see, there’s no excitement 


“But it must be miserably dull under any | 


circumstances 2” 








liked, and cut up the road to save a toll. 
But if you farm the pike, that makes a | 


“No, it ain’t. I always nad a fancy for it, and 
shouldn’t choose to change it for any other kind 
o’ life, unless I could be a gentleman and do as [ 
liked. It suits me to sit here on the look-out, day 
after day and year after year. You may think 
there’s little to sce and less to learn. “*Tisn’t so, 
I can tell you. Iseea good deal of family history, 
and a good deal too of the ups and downs of 
fortune. Family matters always bring grist to my 
mill. You see the castle tower yonder, peeping 
out in the moonlight above the trees: when I first 
came to Melford, eight-and-twenty years ago, I 
recollect I got a good handseil at the christenin’ 
o’ young Squire Knollis—company, in coaches and 


| on horseback, a comin’ and goin’ for a fortnight, 


and Ia takin’ toll all the day long. I little thought 
then what I should live to see. I took toll o’ that 
young squire from five year old, when he first 
strode his Shetland pony, till he was six foot high, 
and took to drivin’ tandem and a-shootin’ the gate for 
alark. When he come of age all the county was here, 
and it was thirty pound in my pocket if it was a 
penny. Arterwards, when the old squire died, and 
he begun carryin’ on at a rare rate, a-going to the 
dogs as fast as he could, ’twas all grist to my mill: 
all sorts was coming here—Jews from London, 
gamblers, and swells, and foreigners from all paris, 
and at the heels o’ them come debt and ruin; and 
then the castle was sold up, and down came the 
dealers in their traps and dog-carts, and made 
Melford a fair, and filled my pocket again. And 
now there’s a new family at the Castle, and they'll 
see me out, it’s likely, in theirturn. You see, arter 
all these years, I know pretty nigh every face that 
passes this road in a regular way, whether they 
come two or three times a day, or only once a year. 
I’ve seen some in very different circumstances to 
what they’re in now. Some that used to ride now 
walk, and some that used to trudge it weary 
enough now trundle along in their traps com- 
fortable. I've noticed that a good many of these 
changes of fortune come in a perfectly natural course; 
people are apt to begin at the wrong end, and learn 
to spend money before they learn to get it; and 
so, when they are too old to dance, they have to 
pay the piper.” 

“You have not made that mistake, Jo, if ail 
accounts are correct.” 

“No, I haven’t; I couldn’t afford it. I've been 
obliged to look after my business. Why, look you, 
the man that farmed this pike afore me paid less 
than I took it at, and yet couldn’t make it pay.” 

“ How can that be? I don’t see how you are to 
increase the business of a turnpike.” 

“Perhaps not; but you can look after what 
there is, and sce that you're not cheated. Old 


| Peters used to go to bed at ten, and leave the gaic 
T found that didn’t | 
| You 


if you pay all you get, you lives | 


open, to save himself the trouble of turning out. 
don’t catch me doin’ that. Then he let 
Walters, the timber-merchant, load his wains as he 
I pulled 
my gentleman up, and fined him ten pounds ! 

overloading; and ever since that I’ve drawn 
double the tolls out of him that ever Peters did. 
Ah, we pikemen see a good deal of the sour side of 
human nature. You wouldn’t think, now, what 
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people calling themselves gentlefolks will do some- | 


times to save 
was old Lady 
every Sunday 
long years she never paid the toll, in the plea that 
she was a-goin’ to church, and therefore the toll 
was not legally demandable. One day John 
Thomas, the footman, comes into my pike in a 
towerin’ rage; he’d got his discharge for trippin’ 
with the tea-urn and scaldin’ her ladyship’s cat. 
‘Grimes,’ says he, ‘the old dowager have a becn 
doin’ you for four years. The Sunday coach don’t 
take nobody to church but me—and I don’t go, I 
can tell you—they puts me down at the church- 
door, and then I goes where I likes; then they 
drives on to Weston and spends the day, and 
never goes to church at all: you pull the old lady 
up’ I did pull her up—leastways, I sent her a 
lawyer’s letter, but she never let the business 
come into court. I made out the bill to the last 
fraction, and she paid it in the lump: I didn’t for- 
get a sixpence, you may depend—not likely.” 

At the time of which we are writing, railways 
were 2 novelty in the land, and the daily mail ran 
through Melford morning and evening, though, 
that being a cross-country road, there were no other 
stages. The neighbourhood, however, was charm- 
ingly picturesque, and during the fine weather, 
pleasure parties were almost of daily occurrence. 
Grimes’s income was thus ina great measure de- 
pendent on the weather, and a wet summer was a 
serious . misfortune to him. Such accidental 


such a thing as sixpence. There 
S—— used to be drove into town 


reverses, however, never affected his temper, or 
soured the expression of his face. 


If you condoled 
with him in this respect, he rather resented your 
condolence than accepted it, and was sure to let 
you understand that he considered it all right, and 
that things would be sure to come round again. 

Once, and only once, we came upon Joby in the 
depth of winter. The snow lay deep on the 
ground, and its surface had been crisped by a 
sharp frost, when one morning we set out on foot 
for Monkton, the road to which lay through Mel- 
ford. ‘The door of the little pike-house was shut 
to keep out the frosty air, but Jo threw it open at 
the sound of a well-known voice, and welcomed us 
to the blazing fire. There was not much traffic on 
the road at this time to occupy Jo's attention, but 
we found him busy at a species of industry of 
which, up to this time, we had never suspected 
him to be capable. This was the manufacture of 
artificial flies for the use of the anglers who fre- 
quented the place during the scason. It was true, 
as he was modest enough to remark, that the flies 
were not so well made as those professionally mani- 
pulated in London; “but then,” said Jo, “ you see 
there are none of them but what are native to the 
place, and such as the fish here are used to feed 
upon. I sell them to the landlord of the Rod 
and Reel, who gets cent. per cent. by sclling 
them again—all fair that, you know—and he tells 
me that most part of the trout that are killed here 
are killed with my flies.” 

We were able to confirm that testimony, having 
long used them at the landlord’s recommendation. 

“You see,” said Jo, “a man must have some 


morning in her carriage, and for | 
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occupation in the winter time; a fellow can’t sit 
here from morning to night doing nothing. I 
taught myself this business years ago, for want of 
something better. I don’t know that I should 
ever have thought of it if a jay hadn't come and 
built in my tree. I took the nest, and reared the 
young ones, and had the first start at fly-making 
out o’ their feathers. I’m never short of mate- 
rials, for Melford swarms with fowls, and any bird 
IT want I can snare fast enough. I mostly let the 
poor things off for a tail feather or so.” 

Fly-making was not Joby’s sole craft; he made, 
besides, rod-joints, trimmed from the hazel wands 
that grew abundantly in the woods around; these 
he sent, in huge faggots neatly bundled up, on the 
top of the mail to London, where he had a regular 
market for them, though, according to his account, 
it was not a very profitable one. The few entire 
rods that he made were of the heavy kind, for 
trolling and bottom fishing, and had not much be- 
yond their toughness to recommend them. 

One evening we questioned Joby on the extent 
of his reading, which, with his opportunities, we 
had an idea ought to be considerable. Here, 
however, we were disappointed. He had not the 
reading bias, and would not pore over books, save 
for some practical advantage to be derived from 
them. All books relating to his profession it 
would seem that he had read: every act of pariia- 
ment legislating on tolls and turnpikes was as fami- 
liar to him as were the contents of lis own pockets, 
and he would have been a better authority on such 
subjects than any lawyer on the circuit; nay, more 
than once, when a case in which he was plaintiff 
against offenders had been brought to the issue, he 
had had to enlighten the judge on the state of the 
law. But the learning of the turnpike-man stopped 
there, and he had no curiosity to examine further ; 
though it is but fair to state that the Bible, which 
lay on the shelf over the stove, had the appearance 
of being well thumbed. 

We shall close these reminiscences with one of 
Joby Grimes’s bits of experience as related by him- 
self, by which the reader will sce that the honest 
man was not without a sense of humour, and knew 
how to laugh in the right place. 

* Sir,” said he, with an odd twinkle in his eye, 
*T never but once in my life took toll from a foot- 
passenger, and I'll tell you how it was. There 
was a strange gentleman come down to Melford 
some years ago, and put up at the Rod and Reel. 
An odd sort he was, sure-/y ; and what he was 
arter here nobody could make out; he didn’t fish ; 
nor he didn’t go a sketchin’, and never went to see 
the old priory or the castle. Some said he was a 
pa-ason—some said he was a play-actor—but he 
said nothin’ to nobody, that I could hear on. Of 
all the people about here I was the only man he 
spoke to; and what d’ye think he said to me?” 

“Really, I am not good at riddles: let us hear.” 

“ Why, you sec, I was standin’ at my door ou 
the look-out, when up he walks with his hand in 
his breast, melancholy like—stands stock still a 
frontin’ my board, and begins a readin’ off the tolls 
— For a broad-wheel waggon, so much—for carriage 
drawn by two horses, so much’—till he comes to 





‘ 


, orass, three-halfpence.’ 
l-man, put me down an 


1 nd 
a) 


y 


these words, ‘ Horse, mule 


- That’s me!’ says he = Vt 
1anee 

I couldn’t help laughin’, but 
{ picks up the money and tenders it him again. 
No—he wouldn’é have that—‘'Take the toll,’ says 
he; ‘I don’t stir from this spot till I’ve paid the 
toll.” ‘Well,’ says I, ‘here’s the tenpence half- 
penny, if you’re determined; ought to 
have something for your moncy, ; let me offer 
you a glass of my supper-ale. ‘No, no! says 
he, ‘that would be out of character—if you had a 

histle, now!’ With that the gentleman walked off 
up the hill, and I never seen him arterwards, and 
I could hardly see him then for langhin’.” 

That wayside anecdote we heard at our last ren- 
contre with Joby and we may say of 
liim, as he said of the mysterious stranger, we never 
saw him afterwards. 


7 J 5 
ass, and take the cl out o’ that,’ says he, and 


throws me a shillin’. 


but you 


Grimes ; 


JEAN BART? 
A MAGNIFICENT = pry serew-liner is named the 
“Jean Bart,” and we do not doubt that many a 
generally well read hh nelishman has murmured to 
himself, “ Who was, or is, Jean Bart ?” 
Ay, who was Jean Bart ? The Benbow of France, 
but to this day decidedly far more popular, and of 
more cherished memory there, than our own 
‘sturdy old Benbow” was with us. 
Jean Bart was born at Dunkirk in the year 1650, 
and born an English subject, as it was not until 


WHO WAS 


a dozen years subsequently that King Charles 1, 
of unworthy memory, sold Dunkirk to France for | 


gold, to supply his scandalous necessities. His 
father was a fisherman in time of peace, and captain 
of aprivateer in war. He received his death-wound 


in a sea-fight, leaving two young sons, Jean being 
| with 
| himself under Admiral Touryille two year 
| quently. 


the eldest. Jean went to sea at an early age, and 
served under the famous Dutch admiral, Ruyter, 
until 1671, when war was declared between France 
and Holland, and young Bart consequently quitted 
he Dutch service. During the three subsequent 
years, he appears have been a lieutenant of a 
privateer belonging to his native town; and we 
may here remark that Dunkirk, down to the ter- 
mination of the last great French war, was always 
remarkable for the number, the audacity, and the 
success of her yeeers In 167+ he bought and 
armed a vessel, and after a cruise of a few days 
captured and brought into port a Dutch frigate. 
This was the foundation of his fame. Larger 
vessels were intrusted to his command, and he 
effected numerous captures up to the peace of Nime- 
guen, in 1678. His reputation now secured him a 
lientenancy in the Royal Navy of France. Passing 

ver the interval to 1689, we meet with an incident 
rhich casts a startling light 
Jean Bart. He and Forbin (subsequently so re- 
nowned) each commanded a small frigate employed 
to convoy some merchantmen sailing from Dunkirk 
to Normandy. ‘They were attacked on the passage 
by a Dutch pirate, which they captured by boarding, 
after a terrible fight. Jean Bart had with him his 
son, a child only twelve years old, l when the 


an 
Gita 





| disabled, 
| surrendered, but 
| close 
ia great 
| were made to effect their liber: 
| and the 


| emotion, 


| But Jean 


| where their arrival was 
| tivity, and the king showed his sense of their ser- 
| vices by making each 


| port when it was 
| draught, and broke the blockade. 


and earried her by boarding, sending her 


on the character of 
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action began, the poor boy could not help tur 

pale with fear. Thi S very — emotion bitte . 

angered his fire-eating father. “ What!’ thundered 

he, “the noise and the mee frighten thee? 
= 


It is 
disgusting for a seaman to show fear, and I will 
cure thee for ever!” He thereupon bound his child 
at the foot of the main-mast, and left him there unt] 
the battle was ended. In mentioning this act, our 
French authority remarks that he gives it without 
commentary, “ persuaded that there are few motha 
Spartan cnough to admire it”—a belief which our 
readers will emphatic ally endorse. 

In the same year, Jean Bart and his friendly rive 
Forbin convoy ed twenty merchantmen from em. 
and, when near the Isle of Wight, were pursued by 
two English fifty-gun ships. Prudence would have 
dictated flight, but rather than abandon their con- 
voy, they resolved to sacrifice themselves. Bape 
fore t they boldly attacked the enemy, of greatly sr- 
perior force, and after a very long and bloody con- 
both French commanders being grievously 

and two-thirds of their crews killed or 
and their vessels dismantled hulks, they 
the convoy for which they fough 
Plymouth, and kep 
heir capti vit 

Immediate eiiorts 
ition by “ exchange,” 
French minister of the day said, with 
that they must have both back quickly, 
“but Jean Bart immediately, Jean Bart above all!” 
Bart and his brother cfficer, wounded as 
1 all trouble of negotiation for their 
daring escape from confine- 
they arrived at St. M 
celebrated by a public 


x 


test, 


wounded, 


escaped. They were carried to 
prisoners. The news of t! 
sensation in France. 


, 
y created 


they were, spared 
release, by effecting a 
ment, and ultimately 


a post- aptain of his navy. 
h revolution of 1688 renewed the war 


Bart signally distinguished 


The Enelis 
France. Jean 
subse- 
Omitting divers successful ent rprises, 
was ordered to his netias sea- 
blockaded by the Ces 
armed some craft of 

He then attac 
camaleak 


in 1691 Jean est 


Dutch fleets. He 
an English war-ship escorting three me 
for safety 
to Bergenin Norway. Soon afterwards he captured 
a man-of-war protecting the Dutch fishing-boats 
in the North Sea, and carried her off, after burnin 
the — After cruising on the 8 Scotch 
coast, he sailed over to Bergen to bring his priz 
“en He there met the captain of an English 
ship, who said, “ Are you not Jean Bart *” «The 
same, at your s “T have resoly 

you. “ Nothing easier; I am waiting for provi 
sions, and as soon as I have got vill put 
to sea.” “ Promise to let me know wl 
ready to sail.” “I promise.” Jean Ba 
nounced that he was ready to trip 
English captain — d him to dinner 
vessel. In yain Jean Bart declined: 
persuaded. A gay dinner was given, and conver- 
sation between the chivalrous foes was prolonu ged 
until Jean Bart arose and reminded his entertainer 


ervi ce. ‘ss c J +o fioht 
them, 
1 you are 
Vt duly an 
anchor, and the 
n board his 
he was 
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that if they were to fight before nightfal ll, it was 
time to set sail. ‘“ You are my prisoner!” was the 
startling response. “You have not paid your 
ransom at Plymouth, and I am ei 


youtoE neland.” Thereupon, intrepid Jean seized 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


rgaged to take | 


a match, lighted it, and, turning towards the side | 


he cried in a terrible 
Then addressing 


own vessel lay, 
his crew to aid him. 
his captor, “ Ah, double traitor !” 
sayest that Jean Bart is thy prisoner! Well! 
thou hast lied, and it is I who am master cf thy 
vessel, and will make thee jump!’ He held his 
lighted match to a barrel of gunpowder, and whilst 
his captor ran away, his own men Ieapt on board, 
and carried the ship. Jean Bart, once more tri- 
umphant, conducted both his prizes to Brest. 

Is this marvellous story true? We never met 
with any allusion to it in British chronicles. We 
cannot aflirm it to be false. We do not, however, 
believe that any English commander would be 
guilty of such treachery. 

Louis Quatorze himself, * magnificent ” 

onarch of France, now desired to see the won- 
derful Dunkirker, and invited him to Versailles. 
Jean Bart was out of his element there. His rude 
out-spoken language, and his brusque sailor-like 
manners, were very eccentric and “bearish” in the 
polished circles of the court. But the king did him 
Justice. “He is a little vulgar,” said Louis, “ but 
he bears himself nobly, and I know no one more 
worthy of my esteem.” Jcan Bart was too much 
out of his element to stay long in the saloons of 
Versailles, where the wretched fops of courtiers 
were wont to designate him as “ M. Forbin’s bear,” 
in allusion to his introduction by his accomplished 

and courtly brother officer. He wiscly returned to 
his native and congenial Dunkirk. 
fe took no part in the battle of La Hogue, but 
3 he made a most successful cruise in the 
Mediterranean. When he returned thence, he per- 
formed a variety of highly important and successful 
services, and the following year he surpassed all 
his former exploits. He s sailed from Dunk kirk, with 
a considerable squadron of men of war, to escort a 
eet of above a hundred ships loaded with grain, 
from the Baltic, which were impatiently expected 
in France, then suffering from a scarcity of food. 
He met this flect in July, between the Texel and 
the Meuse, but it had already been captured by 


where his 


voice 


the 


il 16 


Dutch squadron of eight ships, much more powerful | 


han those he commanded. Imperious necessity, 
as well as naval honour, prompted him to resolve 
to recapture them at all risk. He assembled his 
officers, and told them it must be victory or death. 
They steered right down on the enemy. “Com- 
rades !” said Jean Bart, “ no cannonading ! no mus- 
nothing but pistol and sabre! I will attack 
rear-admiral, and render 
Let each doas Ido!’ The Holland admiral 
seemed animated by a similar feeling. Te met Jean 
t's ship, and the Dunkirker boarded him in- 
tantly, With his own hand, Jean shot the poor 
rear-admiral, and speedily captured his ship. 
[wo - 1er of the enemy’s ships were conquered, 
and the rest sought s safety in flight. Jean Bart 


} 
then triumphantly escorted the prizes, and the 


roared he, “thou | 





| end of the expedition was lost, owing to the 
a good account of ; I 


| derful victory. 


judge of such matters.” 


SISURE HOUR. 


whole of the re-captured convoy, safe to port. A 
medal was struck to commemorate this really won- 
Louis Quatorze had already deco- 
rated Jean Bart with the recently — order of 

t. Louis, and he now gave him letters of nobility. 
“Of all the officers who have merited the honow: 
of being ennobled,” said the king, “we know none 
who have rendered themselves more worthy than 
our dear and well-beloved Jean Bari.” The son of 
Jean, who had also fought intrepidly in this fiery 
battle, and who bore the to Paris, 
received promotion. 

In 1696 Jean Bart was blockaded in the port of 
Dunkirk by our own illustrious old Benbow, but he 
succeeded in escaping, and put to sea with seven 
men-of-war, steering for the coast of Holland. He 
met with a Dutch “squadron of five large men-of- 
war escorting eighty richly freighted merchantmen. 
A fierce fight ensued, and would have ended with 
a complete victory, had not a flect of thirteen Hol- 
land men-of-war (of which five carr ee more than 
sixty guns each) come up during the fight. Even 
as it was, he captured and burnt four vessels of 
war, and the greater part of the merchant ships, 
retaining fifteen of the most valuable. 
heavy blow, he inflicted further very ser 
on the enemy during his cruise, and at last ret 
to France owing to stress of provisions. 

The next year Louis xIv gave a special audience 
to Jean Bart. “Ihave appointed you commodore,” 
said the king. “Sire, you have done well! 
the bluff response. T he courtiers present were 
astounded at what they supposed to be the effrontery 
of the redoubted scaman, but which was, in truth, 
only his simple, —_ opinion. The monarch 
did him justice. “Gentlemen,” said Louis, “we 
can agree to what Jean Bart asserts; he is a capital 
And again addressing the 
Jean Bart, do not fail to 
fail to serve you in 


despate hes 


Besides this 
ious losses 


1 
nrhnea 


was 


bold mariner, “Go, Mr. 
serve me well, and I will not 
the same manner.” 

Some months subsequently, Jean Bart, with 
seven men-of-war, conveyed the prince of Conti to 
the coast of Germany, the said prince (a nephew of 
the great Condé) being a candidate for the throne 
of Poland, vacant by the death of Jean Sobiesko. 
He sifely passed through two squadrons of _ 
enemy, double or treble in foree to his own. 
wrinee warmly congratulated Jean Bart, at the same 
ime expressing his opinion that, had they been 
ttacked, they must have been taken. “ Impossible, 
my lord!” brusquely responded Jean. ‘“ Where- 
fore?” Because I would have blown up the ship 
rather than have been captured. My son had 
orders to blow us up at my signal.” Such was 
Jean Bart! He safely arriv ed at Dantzic; but the 
Grand 
Saxony having secured his own election, 


n 
L 
t 
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a 


Elector of S 


!and so the Prince of Conti was fain to get Jean 


vO. 
iU- 


Bart to re-conduct him to Irance. 

This was almost the last time Jean Bart wa 
employ yed in active service. The peace of J mat 
in October, 1697, put an end to the war, and the 
Dunkirker spent the brief residue of his life in 
peace. He died of a pleurisy, at his native town, 
on the 7th of April, 1702, in his fifty-second year. 





THE LOSS OF THE KENT. 


M. Léon Guérin, in his “Histoire Maritime de 
france,” thus sums up his estimate of Jean Bart :— 
“He was a man capable of conceiving and executing 
great things with extraordinary ability and heroism : 
his modesty, after victory, almost assumed the air 
of indifference. . . . Physically, the Dunkirk 
hero had a veritable Flemish head, blond complexion 
and hair, limpid blue eyes, a rounded figure, expres- 
sive of good-nature. In his private character he 
was affable, pleasantly familiar, charitable, negligent 
of his own interests and those of his family, whom 
he left poor, owing to his extreme benevolence to 
the unfortunate. Such was Jean Bart, the most 
popular seaman, not only of his own age and of 
France, but of all times and of all countries.” 

The last assertion of M. Guérin will obtain no 
credence among the countrymen of Horatio Nelson. 


THE LOSS OF THE KENT. 
Some of the soldiers near me having casually re- 
marked that the sun was setting, I looked round, 
and never can I forget the intensity with which I 
regarded his declining rays. \ I had previously felt 
deeply impressed with the conviction that that 
night the ocean was to be my bed; and had, I 
imagined, sufficiently realized to my mind, both 
the last struggles and the consequences of death. 
But as I continued solemnly watching the depart- 
ing beams of the sun, the thought that that was 
really the very last I should ever behold, gradually 
expanded into reflections the most tremendous in 
their import. It was not, I am persuaded, either 
the retrospect of a past life, or the direct fear of 
death or of judgment, that occupied my mind at 
the period I allude to; but a broad, illimitable viefv 
of eternity itself, altogether abstracted from the 
misery or felicity that flows through it—a sort of 
painless, pleasureless, sleepless eternity. I know 
not whither the overwhelming thought would have 
hurried me, had I not speedily seized, as with the 
grasp of death, on some of those sweet promises of 
the gospel which give to an immortal existence its 
only charms; and that naturally enough led back 
my thoughts, by means of the brilliant object before 


me, to the contemplation of that blessed city, | 


“which hath no need of the sun, neither of the 
moon to shine in it; for the glory of God doth 
lighten it, and the Lamb is the light thereof.” 


[ have been the more particular in recording my | 


‘ precise feelings at the period in question, because 


they tend to confirm an opinion which I have long | 


entertained—in common, [ believe, with others— 


that we very rarely realize even those objects that | 


seem, in our every-day speculations, to be the most 
interesting to our hearts. We are so much in 
the habit of uttering the awful words—Almighty, 
heaven, hell, eternity, divine justice, holiness, ete., 
without attaching to them, in all their magnitude, 
the ideas 6f which such words are the symbols, 
that we become overwhelmed with much of the 
astonishment that accompanies a new and alarming 
discovery, if, at any time, the ideas themselves are 
suddenly and forcibly impressed upon us; and it 
is, probably, this vagueness of conception, experi- 
enced even by those whose minds are not alto- 








gether unexercised on the subject of religion, that 
enables others, devoid of all reflection whatever, to 
stand on the very brink of that precipice which 
divides the world of time from the regions of eter. 
nity, not only with apparent, but frequently, I am 
persuaded, with real tranquillity. How much is it 
to be lamented, that we do not keep in mind a 
truth which no one can pretend to dispute, that 
our indifference or blindness to danger, whether it 
be temporal or eternal, cannot possibly remove or 
diminish the extent of it.—‘ Loss of the Kent,” by 
It.-Gen. Sir Duncan Macgregor, KCB. 


THE OLD HOME. 

THE old home, it was sanctified by many a joy and care, 

By all the lights and shadows each passing day will wear; 

Twas sanctified by many a hope, though buried now it be; 

For brightly shone each landmark forth, seen from the 
household tree. 

Though happiness was not unmixed within that carly 
home, 

It seemed a haven where some storms of life could never 
come ; 

Or if grief came, how tenderly dear lips would strive to 
tell 

Of a Home within whose changeless light we one day 
hoped to dwell. 

Those lips that joined us in our mirth, and cheered us in 
our woe, 

ILow rarely did their gentle tones in chiding accents flow; 

For love all pure and holy dwelt beneath the sheltering 
eaves, 

And dove-eyed peace seemed nestling too amid the rust 
ling leaves. 

Oh tears of youth, so sad to shed, and yet ye left no 

_ blight, 

For softly through Time’s mellowing mist ye shine with 
soothing light. 

The wailing heart long since, perchance, hath grown both 
seared and cold, 

But a touch of greenness lingers still about those days 
of old, 

We've seen the autumn sunlight fall on many a forest 
scene, 

The young spring come rejoicing forth to robe the woods 
with green; 

But autumn’s breeze and spring’s swect breath—they 
made the spirit swell 

With thoughts of leafy nook at home, and quiet bosky 
dell. 

Oh, dear old home, oh, wood and dell, long will your 
memories rest, 

Shrined like some precious gem we prize within each 
worldly breast ; 

And while the coming snows of age are whitening 02 
our heads, 

Oh, love of youth, once, once again thy mantle round us 


spreads. 


The proudest heights our steps have gained, the noblest 
deeds we’ve done, ; 

Lose half their glory in the light of life’s declining sun} 

For heavenward we would turn our gaze; our aspirations 
rise 

To another, purer, childhood’s home, our home beyond 


the skies, F. J.C. 
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